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question of Indian representation. Under a fully representative govern-
ment, to leave the Indians totally unrepresented will be to hand them
over to the tender care of legislators, who will have no mercy for them,
because they will have no interest,in the welfare of their proteges. The
result of non-representation, in spite of the late Sir John Robinson's elo-
quent plea1, that under such a system every member would be a member
for Indians, has been very unfavourable in Natal. If the constitution
that will be drafted leaves the Indians out of consideration, there will
be an end to all expectation of justice ever being received in the two
Colonies mentioned. There is a wave of agitation hostile to Indian
interests passing through the Transvaal. The Orange River Colony sim-
ply shuts its gates in the faces of Indians, and if the control of legisla-
tion regarding them is given over to responsible legislators in the res-
pective Colonies, all the difficulties that are now being experienced by
Indians will be accentuated. There will be reserved in the two constitu-
tions the time-honoured veto, and the clause regarding non-European
races; but in practice these reservations have proved very ineffective, as
British Ministers have always felt reluctant to advise His Majesty to
exercise the veto. Under the circumstances, if Indians are to be consi-
dered as a part of the Empire, equally important as the other races, we
consider it to be imperatively necessary that their claims, as indeed also
those of the other weaker races, should be specifically guarded.
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The lot of the British Indian is by no means enviable. He is being
hemmed in on all sides by restrictions of the most galling nature. If he
is a domiciled resident of the Transvaal and wishes to enter this country,
he is met with disappointment at every step, and he is in a position to
make good his claim only if he has an abundance of patience and money.
Before he can get a permit to reside in the country, he is driven about
from pillar to post. He has to submit to a most searching investiga-
tion; and his word is accounted for nothing, so that he has to supple-
ment it by evidence of witnesses and of documents, before he can set
his foot upon the sacred soil of the Transvaal If he happens to have
his wife with him, he is called upon to prove that he is her husband.
If he has his children with him, no matter how young they may be,
they must have separate permits, and he must prove that he is their
father. If his children are not under twelve, they cannot accompany
him on any account whatsoever. These are the preliminaries an Indian
has to undergo before he is allowed to re-enter the Transvaal, which is
his place of adoption. What does he find after he reaches the country?
1 Vide Vol. Ill, p. 362.